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RACHEL MASON. 


I have just read for the second time the 
memorial of Rachel Mason, and take pleas- 
ure in committing to writing a few interesting 
parts of her history, which have not been re- 
corded in the testimony of Spruce street 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, concern- 
ing her, which was read and approved in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1850. 

Written at Old Point Comfort, 1850, by 

Marrua E. Tyson. 


A Testimony of Spruce street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, concerning RacneLt Mason. 


She was the daughter of George and Susan- 
na Mason, and was born in Kennett township, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 16th of 
the Tenth month, 1783. About the twelfth 
year of her age, she removed with her pa- 
rents to the city of Baltimore; and of her 
mother’s judicious care and wise training she 
has borne a full and interesting testimony in 
a volume of memoirs and letters which she 
compiled, by which it is evident that she was 
much indebted to her religiously concerned 
mother, not only for that instruction which 
fitted her for usefulness in this life, but for 
the guarded care with which she watched 
over her in the season of youth, endeavoring 
to shield her from temptation, especially in 
relation to injurious reading. And above all 
did this affectionate parent direct her atten- 
tion to the Divine monitor, the inward teach- 





er, by obedience to which, this our dear 
Friend was preserved in innocence in early 
life, and fitted for the fulfilment of her duties 
in maturer years. 

In the city of Baltimore, where she resided 
most of her life, she filled the important sta- 
tions of elder and overseer to the comfort 
and satisfaction of her friends; being emi- 
nently qualified to speak a word in season to 
the weary. And for those who had been 
drawn away from the safe enclosure, she was 
prepared to enter into sympathy and living 
concern, being animated and strengthened by 
that love of the Father which seeks to gather 
and to restore. 

In the year 1837 she became a member of 
this Monthly Meeting, by which she was ap- 
pointed to the station of elder ; and there are 
amoug us those who can testify that here 
also she gave evidence that she was qualified 
by the great Head of the Church for the im- 
portant duties thus devolved upon her. She 
moved among us in much humility and meek- 
ness, and was careful not to put forth a hand 
unbidden ; but when she was commissioned 
by her Heavenly Father to extend counsel 
or encouragement, she was faithful in per- 
forming that which she believed was required 
of her. 

In our Meetings for Discipline she was alive 
to the best interests of individuals and of So- 
ciety, and willingly devoted herself to services 
therein, as long as bodily ability was afforded. 
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Although she believed that the worship of 
the Father, which is in spirit and in truth, 
is not limited by time or place, but that 
everywhere grateful incense may be offered 
to the Al! seeing One, and that His ear is 
alike open “in the wide waste, and in the 
city full,” to hear the silent aspirations of 
the penitent, the humble and the sincere, yet 
she was one who found it good for her to as- 
semble with her friends in social religious 
worship, and often attended when her en- 
feebled bodily powers almost disqualified her 
for the exertion. In a letter to a friend, 
after attending a distant much neglected 
meeting, she thus expressed herself: “Whence 
comes this indifference? Has any new light 
from the Eternal Fount broke in upon us, 
to show that we have nothing to do for each 
other? I am not among the diligent myself, 
my feeble body has to be remembered ; but 
the nearer my dwelling is to the blessed Mas. 
ter, the stronger is my drawing, to meet and 
mingle in spirit with those who silently wait 
upon Him, or vocally utter His praise.” 

Her well stored mind and innocent cheer- 
fulness made her a welcome and instructive 
companion to the young, and gave her a 
place in their affections. 

Her virtues were of the quiet and unob- 
trusive kind, comparable to the gentle, noise- 
less stream, which refreshes all within its in- 
fluence. In epistolary talent she was re- 
markably gifted, and through this medium, 
“asa brook by the way,” was often found 
administering to the edification and comfort 
of those whom she thus addressed. She was 
one of ‘those to whom an abundance of the 
things of this world was not given, but who 
realized the promise that they who “seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” 
shall have all needful things added thereto; 
and in the latter part of her life, having been 
deprived by unforeseen circumstances of near- 
ly all the property she possessed, she was a 
bright example of cheerfnlness under her 
loss, and so far from repining, that she was 
seldom heard to advert to it at all. 

For many years her health was underntined 
by a pulmonary complaint, which gradually 
wore out the mortal tabernacle; but in her 
great and increasing weakness, she was a 
patient sufferer, looking forward to the frui- 
tion of her hopes in those “ joys unspeakable 
and full of glory,” into which it was her full 
faith the just of all generations have been 
and will be admitted; when (she said) “the 
righteous will shine as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father.” 

Her delicate health requiring the pure air 
of the country, she was separated from us, 
most of her time, for the last few years of 
her life; but through the medium of her 


pen, she often gave evidence how closely she 
was vnited to the members of this meeting. 


Having desired, as she expressed a short time, 


before her close, ‘day by day to keep in sub- 


jection everything adverse to the purity of 


the law written on the heart,” her day's work 
had been dene in ihe day-time, and in the 
quietness and gentleness of a lamb, her spirit 
passed away on the 8th of the Fourth month, 
1849, at the house of Thomas Ellicott, at 
New Garden, she being in the 66th year of 
her age. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground there on the 11th of the same, 
a solemn meeting being held on the occasion, 
in New Garden Meeting-house. 

As Rachel Mason was intimately associated 
with every movement made for the religious 
improvement of the members of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, their memories 
of ber are cherished with feelings but little re- 
moved from reverence. To many of these she 
had ministered with tenderness, tempered by 
sound judgment, under their peculiar vicissi- 
tudes; whether their trials proceeded from 
disobedience to known duty, from poverty, 
from sickness, or from sorrow. 

They speak with admiration of the faithful 
and unobtrusive manner in which she ful- 
filled every office in the service of the Church, 
and also declare that, in the responsible sta- 
tions of elder and overseer of Baltimore 
Monthly Mecting, she so occupied her trust 
as to be counted worthy of “ double honor,’ 
being endowed with ability to admonish, to 
reprove, or to offer religious consolation, to 
those who claimed her care and sympathy. 
Their recollections of her, likewise, as the 
Clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, a position she held by appointment 
renewed every year for fifteen years, are of 
the most grateful kind. , 

During a part of those years, intestine 
commotion in matters of doctrine disturbed 
the harmony which had previously adorned 
our religious gatherings. On these painful 
occasions she presided over the deliberations 
of the Yearly Meetings with a dignity, mild- 
ness and ability which hasrarely been equalled, 
—never excelled; her minutes of their exer- 
cises and transactions are all written in a 
enaste and beautiful style, and may be ac- 
cepted as correct models for that description 
of composition. 

When, from declining health, she withdrew 
from the Clerkship, her tried fitness for the 
service was eloquently alluded to by Susanna 
Jewett, in sentiments which found an echo in 
every heart. 

There are other interesting items of her 
history which should be mentioned. I have 
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spoken of the services rendered to our So-| whatever her trials in life might have been, 
ciety by Rachel Mason. | she must have been favored to exhibit some 

During all these active engagements, a! consistency in her life and conversation, to be 
charm was thrown around her cares and | thus affectionately remembered in the evening 
anxieties by the friendship which existed|of her days. She bore the loss of all her 
between her and her friends, Thomas and| property,a loss which occurred some years 
Mary M. Ellicott. This friendship, which, | before her death, with extraordinary equan- 
from its purity, might be compared to that|imity. This property she acquired partly 
of David and Jonathan, commenced early | from the proceeds of the salary received 
and ceased only with her life. It was after | whilst a teacher for the children of Thomas 
the money which had been bequeathed to her | Ellicott, and partly from the sale of her 
by her deceased mother, and which would | oniy published work, “ The Memoir of Susan- 
have yielded her a supply for every neces- |} na Mason, by her Daughter.” All was placed 
sary want, had been dissipated by a near | in an institution considered safe at the time, 
relative, who had obtained it of her as a! but which afterwards became bankrupt. On 
loan, that she was invited by Thomas Elii-| being united by certificate to the Friends of 
cott to enter his family asa teacher for his| Philadelphia in 1837, she had no prospect of 
children, with a liberal salary. For —_— further religious influence, and re- 
than twelve years she lived with them in! marked that she could justly compare herself 
that capacity, and when she ceased to be a| to “an old tree plucked up by the roots.” 
teacher, she found a home in their house. Spruce street Monthly Meeting, however, sets 

When Thomas Ellicott moved with his | this subject at rest by declaring that, being 
family to Avondale, Chester county, Penn-! appointed an Elder by that meeting, “ she 
sylvania, she preferred remaining with them, | gave evidence that she was qualified by the 
but the climate of that district proving too| Great Head of the Church” for service in 
cold in winter for her delicate lungs, her cer- | the various departments of Society. Thus, 
tificate was taken to Spruce street Monthly | notwithstanding her very delicate health, 
Meeting, Philadelphia. | wherever she lived, her days were passed in 

Sometimes when in a confidential mood, | usefulness, and she seemed always ready to 
in conversation with her friends, she took | hand forth “a word in season” with the 
pleasure in referring to the kindness she had | simplicity which truth dictates. Her sum- 
uniformly received from Thomas and Mary | mers were spent with Thomas Ellicott at 
M. Ellicott, and used freely to acknowledge | Avondale, which, being near the New Garden 
that she was indebted to this distinguished | Meeting, admitted her attendance ou meeting 
and excellent pair for the brightest aud hap- | days at that place of worship; her winters 
piest days of her existence. Rachel Mazon were passed at Philadelphia. 

















was as remarkable for constancy in fricnd-| Finally, after the spring of 1848, she re- 
ship, as she was for her other virtues. {turned no more to the city, her decline be- 


A removal to Pennsylvania did not dimin- | eame more apparent, and she died at Thomas 
ish her love for her friends in Baltimore. | Ellicott’s house, in 1849. She had a long 
They had never been sparing in manifesta-| illness, but throughout was nursed by his 
tions of regard for her, and she returned this | wife and daughters, the latter her former 
affection, and so long as her health allowed | pupils, with the care and tenderness which 
her to travel, she continued to visit them ve- | affection, combined with diligence and liber- 
casionally, Shortly betore her death, she | ality, could bestow. She was favored to de- 
spoke with feeling of the interest displayed | part this life in great peace, passing quietly 
in her welfare by Friends of Baltimore, and | away from“ works unto rewards,” and lies 
remarked that, whenever she had been in| buried in the graveyard which belongs to 
that city, after she had become a resident of | the New Garden Meeting house, beneath the 
Pennsylvania, that she had invariably re-| shade of beautiful trees, the remains of the’ 
ceived, from three different families, invita- | original forest of Pennsylvania, which adorn 
tions to accept a permanent home under their | that ancient and unostentatious cemetery, 
roof, accompanied by the offer of a private! wherein repose the remains of some of her 
chamber for her own use, fire aad other com- | ancestors of the name of Mason, and the re- 
forts; all made at a time when her feeble| mains also of Hannah Lindley, of Ruth 
health would have caused her to be a charge} Anna Lindley, and Jacob Lindley, each 
in any family. She referred to these kind | being eminent ministers of the Gospel. Be- 
proposals with the modesty for which she had | sides these, many other valuable Friends lie 
always been conspicuous, but observed, at | buried there, who having finished their work 
the same time, that she had derived some} on earth, have entered into the rest “that 
confidence in herself by remembering them | remaineth to the people of God.” 
in “ dark hours,” from the consideration that, 
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, Fer Friends’ Intelligencer. are found doing what their hands find to do, 
DIVERSITY OF GIFTS. let not the more experienced laborers forbid 

The Apostle Paul, after having travelled | them, though their work in some respects is 
aunioede among the brethren, and experi-| not what those of greater experience would 





enced much in divine things, was able to see, | have it to be. W. M. W. 
that although there was a diversity in their} Fulton, 3d mo. 17th, 1871. 
several gifts, yet each was influenced by the — 


same Spirit—and although there were dif-| True PoLirENEss—A poor Arab, in go- 
ferences of administration, yet there was| ing through the desert, met with a sparkling 
but one Lord. Now I apprehend tnat, when | spring. Accustomed to brackish water, a 
we as a religious people, individually come | draught from this sweet well in the wilderness 
to be clothed with the same mantle of chari-| seemed to his simple mind a present fit to offer 
ty, we shall be more and more in possession | tothe Caliph. So he filled his Jeathern bottle, 
of an enlarged liberality of feeling toward | and, after a weary tramp, laid his humble 
the brethren, though it may be their lot to| gift at his soyereign’s feet. The monarch, 
labor differently from us. The Christian re-| with a magnanimity that may put many a 
ligion, as professed by the Society of Friends, | Christian to the blush, called for a cup, and, 
opens a wide field for individual labor; for | filling it, drank freely; and, with a smile, 
believing in the immediate teaching of the| thanked the Arab and presented him with a 
Divine Spirit we recognize no creed as bind- | reward. The courtiers pressed eagerly arourd 
ing, and each one is left to pursue such course | for a draught of the wonderful water, which 
as to him seems best, ever keeping in view, | was regarded as worthy of such a princely 
however, our great fundamental principle, | acknowledgment. To their surprise the Caliph 
that God teaches His people Himself, and that | forbade them to touch a drop. Then, after 
nothing good can be accomplished without | the simple-hearted giver left the royal pres- 
His aid. Our Heavenly Father is unchangea- | ence, with a new spring of joy welling up in 
ble, and His truth ever the same, but man, | his heart, the monarch thus explained the 
His creature, is in possession of powers capa- | motive for his prohibition: “ During this long 
ble of almost unlimited expansion, and he is | journey, the water in this leathern bottle has 
therefore a progressive being, and I may | become impure and distasteful ; but it was an 
add, also, a retrogressive one, that is, if he | cffering of love, and, as such, I accepted it 
cultivates the talents given him, he may grow | with pleasure. I feared, however, that if I 
and expand, but if he neglects them, that | allowed another to taste of it, he would not 
which he hath shall be taken from him, and | conceal his disgust. Therefore it was that I 
he will degenerate. From this stand point | forbade you to partake, lest the heart of the 
we can plainly see, that there may be a great | poor man should be wounded.” 

variety of growths among us, while at the  eaeaeliaks etait 

same time each branch may be abiding in the 
true vine—that our work may differ from 
that required of any preceding geaeration— 
that individuals may have a work different 
from others of the same generation—the 
only important consideration for each one 
being to know that he is working the work 
of God, and that the Master goes before, and 
points out the way. May all claiming the 
name of Friend continue to abide here, 
where alone a qualification can be attained 
to promote any good work; and may none 
conclude that, because he is called in a par- 
ticular direction, that others have left the 
sure foundation whose path of duty lies on 
a different plane. I sometimes fear that 
tried veterans in the Lamb’s warfare, would 
have the mere child to stand in their foot- 
steps, without having passed through their 


JOHN CROOK. 

This account of J. C. was published in the 
Intelligencer several years ago, but having 
been sent by a Friend, with the desire for its 
re-print, we give it place. It certainly con- 
tains much that is teaching and worthy of 
serious reflection. 


John Crook was one of the earliest and 
most distinguished Ministers amongst Friends. 
During the violent persecutions in the reign 
of Charles II., a large portion of suffering 
fell to his lot, but his gift in the ministry 
was such that he frequently in those times of 
great affliction, while free from imprisonment, 
continued his declarations in public meetings 
for upwards of three hours, during the whole 
of which such an increasing degree of authori- 
ty attended as to convince many of his audi- 


ene 





experience. There is no greater mistake | tory that nothing short of a Divine commis- 
than this—these little ones have a baptism to | sion could produce the baptizing effect of his 
be baptized with, and those in the advance} ministry, in consequence whereof and through 
can do no better than wait till it be accom- | his labors many were joined to the Society of 
plished. And if these little ones feel that | Friends, and became ornaments thereof. 

they have a work to do in the vineyard, and He outlived those days of dark intolerance 


‘ 
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some years, and was much beloved, and fre- 
quently appeared in the meetings of his 
friends in very long testimonies of sound doc- 
trine and pleasing expressions. But some 
deeply exercised minds amongst his friends, 
observed with concern that the energy or 
melting virtue which had attended his gos- 
pel labors in former times, to their great con- 
solation, was now very little if at all felt in 
his ministry. Two of these Elders from a 
sense of duty, when they thought their minds 
suitably qualified, waited on him, and with 
all the tenderness and deference due to age, 
experience, and great worth, communicated 
to-him their fears on this head, and intimated 
their wish that he would look at this matter 
and seek to that gracious Being in whose 
service he had been so successfully engaged 
for many years, for His blessed counsel on 
the subject, and at a suitable time favor them 
with the result of his deliberations on what 
they had laid before him. 

He received their communication with 
great meekness, and after some weeks went to 
see them in a broken, tender frame of mind, 
letting them know with many tears that their 
brotherly or rather fatherly conduct towards 
him was a kindness that he should never for- 
get, and that in deep thoughtfulness on the 
matter referred to him, he found there was 
ample cause for it, and he looked upon them 
as the messengers of love from his great Mas- 
ter to warn him of his dangerous situation. 
He then related how he now found he had 
gradually and imperceptibly slided off in these 
times of public tranquility from receiving his 
ministry through that pure, unmixed channel 


he had formerly received it. The spring of 





moderate man, was loath to send him several 
miles to prison so late in the evening as he 
was brought before him, and told the inform- 
er to call in the morning and he would then 
hear his accusation, and told John Crook as 
he appeared a decent man, he should have 
lodging in his house that night, if he had no 
objection to lie in a room that his servants 
said was haunted; no other being unoccu- 
pied, as he had company on a visit to him. 
John expressed his acknowledgment for this 
favor, and accepted the offer. He was kind- 
ly entertained, and had much conversation 
with the company on religious subjects, with 
which they and he appeared well pleased. 
He was shown his lodging at the farther end 
of a long gallery by the justice himself, and 
slept well until about one o’clock, and then 
awoke with the overflowing of sweetness and 
peace covering his mind, and such intima- 
tions of Divine favor as greatly refreshed 
him. Just at this time a rattling noise was 
heared along the gallery which held for some 
time, and on ceasing, a shrill voice, as if com- 
ing through the key-hole of the chamber door, 
said, “ you are damned!” repeating it three 


times. John answered, “ Thou art a liar, for © 


I feel this moment the sweet peace of my 
God flow through my heart.” All the noise 
and voice then ceased, and John soon fell 
asleep and did not wake until about his usual 
time of rising. He then walked about the 
garden, waiting for the justice’s rising ; soon 
after which a servant man came up to him, 
fell on his knees and begged forgiveness, and 
that he would pray to God to forgive him, 
and then confessed that it was he that made 
the noise near his chamber in the night, 


the ministry, he said, during the fiery trials | and spoke those wicked words, but that his 


of persecution, flowed so copiously through | 


reply pierced him tothe heart. He informed 


him, that he felt little labor to come at it;| John how his master was robbed by him and 


but in these latter days of the church’s tran- 
quility, he, from the love he felt for the cause, 
delivered words as they occurred to him in 
public assemblies, which he did not perceive 
(until their kind intimations to him) were 
only from his natural powers as a man, and 
not from the Divine gift of gospel ministry 
as formerly, of which he was now fully con- 
vinced and returned praise for his great de 
liverance where first due, and gratitude to 
them as instruments thereof. He continued 
for three years after this quite silent as a 
minister, then again appeared in a few words, 
and gradually increased in his gift to the com- 
fort and edification of his friends, and was 
always very careful ever after not to exceed 
his measure of Divine opening, that he was 
favored with in the exercise of his gift. 


Our aforesaid Friend was brought by an | 


informer before a justice of the peace for 
preaching in a meeting; the justice, being a 





others for many years past, and concealed 
their practices by the pretence that the house 
was haunted. All this, at John’s request, 
the servant confessed to his master with peni- 
tence, and obtained his pardon, as John did 
his dismission from the informer, and this 
servant soon after became an honest Friend 
and a Minister. 

THERE is a touching passage in a poem by 
Coventry Patmore, which embodies the re- 
flections of one in the first moments of be- 
reavement, dwelling, in that strangely vivid 
light which no fogs of working-day existence 
obscure, on the thought of the friend with 
whom life’s familiar scenes have been passed. 
At that moment, how does not all love, all 
regret, all self-examination concur in the one 
yearning wish that no word intended for 
affront, no action intended for pain giving 
hostility or defiance, had ever been set down 














| 
| 
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in the note-book which unforgiving, unforget- | sermons, and burn them in print. We do 


ting conscience keeps as a witness against it-| not respect every man’s honest thought ; 
self! And, could we oply think of that mo- | and till we do, the battle for religious liberty 
ment with reference to any friend against | will not be fairly won; till then, there is 
whom we are about to launch the bitter|}something left for Quakers of the present 
taunt, how would it not seem worth our while | day to do in emulation of their sires. But 
to make every effort at self-restraint, if only | most of all we need their doctrine of the 
for the selfish aim of making our own heart- | inner light. We need to have that driven 
ache.in the severance of death more tolerable! | home and stated in its due proportion to all 
— Cornhill Magazine. other truths. This ioner light is nothing 
Se ee special or miraculous. It is as natural as 
a ee Sree grass and flowers. As we walk by it, it will 
From the National Standa~d we take tha} brighten; as we listen to the still small 
concluding remarks of J. W. Chadwick in | voice, it will every day grow clearer and 
a lecture on “George Fox and Quakerism.” clearer, inviting us to ever deeper life and 
His recognition of the fundamental prin- | °’® holler joy’: 


° ae . os ° ‘ i i 
ciple of the Society of Friends invests his | I hear & often in tho dark, 


I hear it in the light— 


; . sila 
views with especial interest to those who re- | Where is the voice that calls to me 
2 . . > . | 7 5 2 i i 
joice in the spreading of the doctrine of the It ae a ee co anal 
: . . , . . sv oH . 
“Inner Light” as connected with the period | . And yet beyond the stars ; p 


It seems a heart. beat in a hush, 


when “ righteousness shall cover the earth as | : ; 
And yet the planet jars! 


the waters cover the sea.” ; aa 
‘Oh! may it be that far within 


| 
I 
“We need a prophet like George Fox to} My inmost soul there lies 
come into our drawing-rooms, and there | A spirit sky, that opens with 


‘ preach the gospel of truthfulness in conver- Those voices of surprise ? 
sation; there ery shame upon our fawning, | And can it be, by night and day 


That firmament serene 
Is just the heaven where God Himself, 
The Father, dwells urseen ? 


supplicating manners ; our bandying of lying, | 

empty compliments; our ‘glad to see you,’ | 

and our ‘not at home,’ when we are not glad 

to see you, when we are at home and looking 

through the blinds to see vho is calling. We Be judge, be friend, be Father still, 

need him to preach against our flattery and Aud in thy heaven reign! 

our subserviency, our easy chiming in with | Thy heaven is mine—my very soul ! 

every one’s Opinions, whether we honestly | " 7 oe ae — ae 
Fa r ead 4 ey fill my inward silences 

agree with them or not. We need him in our | With music and with song. 

world of fashion; not to reduce all to one | 

level, and force one uniform upon all, but to | 





*O God within, so close to me 
That every thought is plain, 


‘They send me challenges to right, 
And loud rebuke my iil; 


do what he did when he was here, preach | They ring my bells of victory, 
economy and simplicity. Dear heart! what | They breathe my Peace, be still! 
would he think if he could see some of our | They ever seem to say, My child, 


Why seek me so all day ? 
Now journey inward to thyself, 
And listen by the way !’”’ 


Broadway belles? if he could drop down into | 
Stewart’s some fine morning and see some of | 
the ‘sweet things’ in silk and satin there ex- | 
hibited, and bought much oftener by those | 

who cannot afford them than by those who | From the Calcutia ** Indian Mirror” (Babu Chun- 
can? We need him too—how much we! Sor Gan's organ.) 

need him in these dreadful days of war!—| As Creator and Father, God has made us 
or if not him, the grand old Quaker protest | like Him and like each other. As the in- 
against all this ‘ blood and iron,’ as Bismarck | dwelling Spirit, He knows our wants, aspira- 
ealls it. And though since his day, and | tions, sorrows, and mutual differences. But 
largely through his influence and that of his | there is a third and crowning manifestation 
followers, there has been great improvement | of His personality. Fresh creations are made 
in prison discipline, and the treatment of the | by Him every day, every creature, so like 
insane; in all these things we have still | and so unlike all others, yet He immanent in 
much to learn; and Quakerism ought, in jall. He creates all men with the grand mis- 
justice to its great traditions, to be our teach- | sion of humanity, that of seeking their God 
er. And though we no longer for opinion’s | and attaining the peace and perfection which 
sake send men to prison, to the gallows, and | dwell with Him. He creates some men with 
the stake, the lesson of religious liberty is |a special mission, that of bringing mankind 
not yet fairly learned. We gibbet men in! back from their wanderings to their Father 
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in love and righteousness. He manifests 
Himself generally in the lives of all men, and 
specially in the lives of some. Men as they 
on the one hand represent the poverty and 
helplessness of our nature, so they on the 
other represent the love, care, and solicitude 
of our Father for our salvation. They faith- 
fully present what we are, and what we can 
be; and they represent humbly what our 
Father is and wants us to be. In them hu- 
man love and Divine love are concentrated, 
and in them we see how far man can be heav- 
enly and heaven can be human. Men are 
spontaneously led by these God-appointed 
guides, because in their direction they see the 
power from above. In them heaven makes 
the manifestation of one grand truth—how 
man can be one with God, and yet one with 
mankind—how God can be and wishes to be 
one with man, with each man according to 
his capacity ; and yet how He can transcend 
the utmost limits of human progress in His 
infinite personality. God creates men such, 
dwells in them, directs their words, actions 
and feelings, manifests in them through and 
through, miraculously at every turn, to show 
how the Son can be worthy of the Father, 
and the Father of the Son. The Divine and 
the human thus meet and manifest each other 
in all the fulness and minuteness of their rela- 
tion for the light, hope, and guidance of the 
world. No one has fully seen God. But he has 
seen as much as can be seen in this life who has 
feit the presence of Divinity in the wide uni- 
verse, who has felt that overpowering pres- 
ence in the world’s history, who has seen it 
resplendent in the “human face divine,” 
above all, who has marked its wonderful reve- 
lation in the humble yet world renowned ca- 
reer of those men who lived and died for 
their Father’s service. Swch men, indeed, 
are true guides, teachers, and prophets, the 
elder brothers of the human race. Their ex- 
istence breathes the power of Truth, of life, 
and all-conquering love. There is divinity 
in all their ways and movements, the grace 
of heaven sits on their brow. There is a joy 
and purity in being with them. Because in 
loving them we cannot but feel that our hearts 
are uplifted and sanctified in the embrace 
of our Eternal Father and Saviour in Heaven. 
eon gelisGeume 

EMPLOYMENT FoR THE INTERVALS OF 
Lire.—Fit objects to employ the intervals of 
life are among the greatest aids to content- 
ment that a man can possess. The lives of 
many persons are an alternation of the one 
engrossing pursuit, and a sort of listless 
apathy; they are either grinding or doing 
nothing. Now, to those who are half their 
lives fiercely busy, the remaining half is often 
torpid without quiescence. A man should 





have some pursuits which may be always in 
his power, and to which he may turn gladly 
in his hours of recreation. And if the intel- 
lect. requires thus to be provided with per- 
petual objects, what must it be with the af- 
fections? Depend upon it, the most fatal 
idleness is that of the heart; and the man 
who feels weary of life may be sure that he 


does not love his tellow-creatures as he ought. 
—Arthur Helps. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Much have I thought about thee, for a few 
weeks past, but did not know where to place 
thee in the field of labor, and therefore put 
off writing. But now I can (if I understand 
Paul rightly) greet thee “ with an holy kiss ;” 
that is, congratulate thee in the feelings of 
love, unity, joy and peace. I think thou 
must needs have “experimental knowledge” of 
the truth of an old saying in the good old 
Book : “ He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” Be it so, even if the sheaves of peace 
should belike Rachel Rowland’s peaceful pov- 
erty. But there is another view given by 
our blessed Pattern: “When ye shall have 
done all things that are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which was our duty todo.” Happy 
those who can adopt this saying! 

I should love to read thy journal of the 
last few weeks. Do tell me all about it, for 
it pleases me that my children are willing to 
work in the harvest field, that is plenteous. 
While I, who have labored and borne the 
burden and heat of the day, now repose in a 
cool resting- place, where yet I can “ hear the 
tumult of the giddy throng,” and watch the 
Babel builders in their confusion of language. 
That single piece of ancient history is a won- 
derful epitome of what has been attempted 
by aspiring minds repeatedly since. “ Let us 
build us a city and a tower”—for these rea- 
sons—“ lest we be scattered abroad” —and “ let 
us make us a name.” What a blessing to 
our race, that the language of this building, 
calculating, tower-raising spirit is confound- 
ed! Didst thou meet with this spirit? It 
could not understand thy language of pure 
lovg. It could not understand the language 
of Truth. Nor can it understand the speech 
of those who are in the same aspiring spirit. 
Let it be scattered on the face of the earth, 
and it will then leave off to build a tower to 
heaven. 
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But now, after setting up thy Ebenezer, 
and acknowledging that the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee, what next? Some of 
the vessels through which, or by means of 
which the children are fed, before they are 
put by in the closet, need washing, wiping 
and drying; and are then clean, and ready 
for use again—for once using does not wear 
them out. I want thee to continue faithful 
in all things, and ready to say, Here am I, 
send me: for I think I am sure that even 
now thou canst acknowledge, that thou ge v- 
est a good Master—and He rewards His 
faithful handmaids with ample wages. There 
is yet much ground to be occupied in the 
labors of ingathering, and those who know 
the voice of the true Shepherd from every 
counterfeit voice, will be called forth to 
gather the lambs and to water the sheep— 
the flock of Christ. My heart glows with de 
sire that neither the activity of some for- 
ward spirits, nor the holding back of others, 
nor yet the faltering of the unfaithful, may 
discourage the honest-hearted from faithfully 
occupying the gifts conferred onthem. Don’t 
forget the children—remember the widowed 
and orphan minds—give alms of snch things 
as ye have. 





I have endeavored to feel with and for 
thee in the bright and in the more clouded 
prospect of service among the members of 
the “little band.” Do I understand ‘this 
rightly to be a family visit to the members of 
thy own Monthly Meeting? The “clear 
shining after rain,” has been the experience 
of others before thee. The showers which 
you had at Baltimore might well expand the 
heart so as to make it “ feel the flowings of 
love to go forth as a full stream.” But, my 
dear child, I think I see deep instruction in 
the “cloud that came upon the clear and 
bright prospect,” and let it be duly pondered. 
“ He hath His way in the cloud,” and some- 
times even “clouds and darkness are round 
about Him,” and the prospects and services 
which are of His own producing, and is not 
this, to teach us to attend as closely to His 
shuttings as to His openings. When John 
Woolman travelled in England, soon after 
his arrival there, the stream of love that 
flowed in his heart was like the raising of a 
gate in a water course, when a great pressure 
was upon it. But he found also a stop to 
this great flow of love, and “emptiness and 
poverty ” succeeded, until deep instruction 
was sealed upon his attentive mind. “ Momen- 
tous” indeed is the concern before thee. I have 
no doubt of its rectitude, but it may be that 
deeper baptisms may yet precede the right 
time to move in it. Thou hast my unity and 
near sympathy in the concern. 
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“ BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.”— 
It is said-of the great John Wesley, that 


‘‘When he saw a young man in danger of falling 
into the spares of evil associates, he did not watch 
him sharply at a distance, and speak of his short- 
comings to others, predicting that he was ‘‘ on the 
high road to ruin.’ 

‘ He invited him to his table, and by a genial, af- 
fable manner, sought to give him good subjects for 
thought, or bints for conduct. Advice thus hospi- 
tably enforced was very impressive. 

‘The Christian duty of hospitality is too much 
neglected by Christians. They lose by inhospitality 
many precious opportunities of doing good and of 
getting good. There is nothing that endears the 
heart of the young and of the stranger more than a 
warm welcome from those on whom they have no 
claim. It opens wide the heart’s door to receive 
impressions of good, and fills the memory with 
great remembrances. 

*That woman is a Christian, if ever there was 
one,’ said a poor painter boy to me about a kind 
old lady who had befriend+d him in his loneliness 
and poverty. She had given him many a meal 
when hungry, or called him in her pleasant door- 
way, to receive a pocketful of cakes, and once, 
when sick, had taken him home and nursed him 
with a mother’s tenderness. The boy is a man 
now, but the memory of those little kindnesses 
will never fade from his heart. 

‘If you wish to be good to the young, prove 
yourself indeed a generous, loving friend to them.” 


The command “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” comes to us as social beings—mem- 
bers of one family—children of the great 
universal Parent, and it is well for us occa- 
sionally to examine ourselves to see whether 
we are enough cognizant of the duties which 
this relationship imposes; and in view of the 
many claims upon us as members of one 
family, and as members in particular of a 
religious association, the question may also 
well be, how can a helping hand be availing- 
ly extended in order that we may be found 
in the right occupancy of the powers, whe-e- 
with we have been entrusted and for which 
we are accountable. 

One means by which this accountability 
can be discharged, a means that is open to 
all, and perhaps we may say binding upon all, 
is, to stand open to the promptings of divine 
love, and whatsoever they bid us do, that do. 

We receive these promptings sometimes at 
a moment when they are very unexpected, 
and the intimation may point in a direction 
not before looked at, or toward an individual 
not heretofore an object of our concern; it 
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may be only to extend a hand or offer a word | under the care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 


of encouragement, or perhaps a look of 
kindly recognition, but, blessed are we if we 
are watchful enough to perceive and obedi- 
ent enough to heed these promptings, and we 
cannot tell—we may never know—how 
blessed has been the kind look or gentle 
word to the recipient. It may have called 
back a wanderer into the path of safety. It 
may have been asa healing balm to some 
wounded spirit, or as a lift out of a deep rut, 
to some weary traveller, who now goes on 
his way encouraged to believe he is still 
cared for. Our ability to act promptly under 
these intimations varies according to our 
temperaments. With some, to feel or see is 
to act; while others require time to try the 
feeling and to decide upon a course to pursue. 
We are accountable according to our gifts. 
Some have received largely of the bounties 
of Heaven, and of these much will be re- 
quired. Of others less gifted, it is said, 
“whosoever shall give to one of the little 
ones a cup of cold water on/y,in the name 
of a disciple, shall in no wise lose his reward,” 
and perhaps there are none so isolated as to 
be beyond the reach of some claim upon their 
sympathy or help. 

A full consideration of our duty to our 
fellow beings would open before us a wide 
field for thought and action, but we are not 
intending to go into detail. Our concern is 
only to encourage all to attend to the gentle 
promptings of heavenly love, as a means 
whereby we may labor effectually in the 
great household, and we may be assured that 
these promptings will always bring strength 
adequate to the required duty. 

The recorded testimony of one of the 
prophets of old remains in full force, and is 
worthy of note in this connection. If in 
lieu of seeking after vanity, “thou draw out 
thy soul to the hungry and satisfy the afflict- 
ed soul, then shall thy light rise in obscurity 
and thy darkness be as the noon-day.” 


———- +8 





MARRIED. 

DOAN—REEDER.—On the 10th of Eleventh 
month, 1870, at the residence of the bride’s pa ents, 
under the care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 
Edward H. Doan, of Upper Makefield, to M. Ellie 
Reeder, of Newtown Township, Bucks Co., Pa. 

BLAKER—TWINING.—On the 16th of Third 
month, 187], at the residence of the bride’s parents, 


Achillas Blaker, of Warwick, to Rachel Anna Twi- 
ning, of Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
ee 


DIED. 

KIMBER.—-On the evening of the 22d of Third 
month, 1871, Abigail, daughter of the late Emmor 
Kimber, in the 67th year of her age. She was a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

SHINN.—On the 15th of Second month, 1871, 
near Huntington, Ind., Susan Shinn, aged 71 years. 
She was an affectionate mother, a kind neighbor, a 
friend to the afflicted and unfortunate. She was 
ever ready to make any sacrifice to assist and con- 
sole those in distress and sorrow. Her last illness 


‘brought no fear, and with that insight of eternity 


which is sometimes granted to the Christian, she 
expressed her readiness to meet her beloved Mas- 
ter, whose precepts she had endeavored to follow. 

CLEAVER.—On the 3d of Third month, 1871, of 
catarrh fever, Elsie Jane, daughter of Charles G. 
and Maria Cleaver, aged 6 months and 22 days. 

nc nec 

Errata.—lIn our previous number, page 58, right- 

hand column, 19th line from top, for personal read 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will meet in Friends’ Meeting-house, Woods- 
town, N. J., on Seventh-day morning, 4th mo. 15, 
at 103 o’clock. Being the Annual Meeting, from 
which a report will be sent to the General Confer- 
ence, it is desirable that delegates attend and ac- 
counts be furnished from all the Schools, &c. 

Essays on subjects kindred to the movement will 
be gladly received, particularly in reference to our 
deficiency in suitable literature, and suggestions for 
its remedy. 

All interested are invited. Passengers leave from 
the upper side of Market St., Philadelphia, at 3.30 
Sixth-day afternoon and 8 15 Seventh day morning, 
for Yorktown Station, where Woodstown Friends 
will me+t and convey them to the place of meeting. 
Wilmington Friends will cross to Pennsgrove, and 
thence by stage to Woodstown. (Those remaining 
over First-day can attend the Circular Meeting at 
that place.) The Committee to nominate officers, 
&c., will meet at the noon recess. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., ) ,y,_7.. 
Emma WorRELL, } Clerks. 


The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
Sixth-day evening, 14th inst., at 7} o’clock, and on 
Seventh-day morning at 9 o’clock. 

D. Comuy, Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LITERATURE. 

Friends are invited to forward suitable poetical 
and other selections, and to prepare works adapted 
to the capacity of childhood on religious and other 
subjects ; al-o to compose articles for more mature 
minds, presenting the principles and testimonies of 
Truth, as held by Friends, ina concise and clear 
manner. An early respense is desirable, addressed 
to 717 Willow S8t., Philadelphia. 

Jos. M. Trumag, Jr. 
On behalf of Committee of General Conference, 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
1st inst., in the Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Sts., at 74 o’clock. 

Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


4th mo. 2, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
= Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 


e Mu lica Hill, N. J., 3 P.M. 
- Providence, Pa., 3 P.M. 

re Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 

sie Oyster Bay, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
- Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 


4¢ 9, ~Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 P.M. 
** 16. Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 


= Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
se Catawissa, Pa., 4 P.M. 

v5 Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

- Jerusalem, L. I., 34 P.M. 

* Woodstown, N. J., 10 A.M. 

‘* 23. Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P.M. 

: Salem, N. J., 10 A.M. 

se Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
” Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 





: Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Friends of New York Yearly Meeting and the 
Winnebago Tribe of Indians. 


Friends who during the past winter have 
been contributing clothing, &c., for the Indi- 
ans, may be pleased to read some extracts 
from a letter received from Sidney Averill, 
the teacher at that agency, who, with his 
wife, superintended the delivery of the arti- 
cles forwarded. J. F. 

He says: “The clothing was taken from 
the boxes and barrels in the agent’s office, and 
put in three several piles or packs, for the 
three schools, except the bedclothes, cloth not 
made up, and some second-hand clothing, 
which were kept by the agent for gifts at his 
own option. 

“The teachers, each for his own school, 
gave out his share of the clothing. The as- 
sortment for my school was given out in our 
house. The dresses for the girls were fitted 
by my wife and daughter, in a separate room. 
I had the assistance of two or three men 
(Winnebagoes), and the whole school was 
supplied in less than a half-day ; and it should 
he said to the credit of a tribe who are called 
savage, that it was done in quiet, and to evi- 
dent delight—no angry words, no envy, no 
complaints. 

“ While the boxes were being unpacked, I 
had to remark that some of the far-off Friends 
must have been inspired, to meet so perfectly 
the wants of these children. If the Shrews- 
bury Friends had made a previous tour of 
inspection, the adaptation of their gifts would 
not, it seems to me, have be2n improved. 

“Some of the Chatham Friends may be in- 
formed that.our Indian sisters patch garments 
as neatly as their fairer, and, as these call 
them, ‘angel sisters’do. The contents of one 
of the boxes, sent, we hear, by an aged Friend, 
were singularly well chosen. Indeed, for all, 
some one should, on behalf of the Indians, re- 
turn their heartfelt thanks. 

“The box of toys came so long after 


Christmas, that I propose to give them out 
as presents in the First-day Schools, of which 
we have two, both flourishing. The other 
schools (three in number) are unusually 
large. SypNeEY AVERILL.” 
THERE is no truth more important and few 
less thought of than this: the more we for- 
sake simplicity in anything, the more we 
multiply the means of corruption and error. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EMBRYONIC INARCHING. 


The remarks of Thomas Meehan on the 
subject of the inarching of plants of the Osage 
Orange, published recently in the Intelligen- 
cer, have attracted criticism in Europe, as will 
be seen by the following, taken from The 
London Gardeners’ Chronicle, a leading Eng- 
lish horticultural paper, edited by Dr. Max- 
well T. Masters, 

After copying these observations, as printed 
in the Intelligencer, which the writer says he 
received through the courtesy of an unknown 
correspondent, accompavied by a specimen, 
he says: 

“The double almonds and peaches referred 
to by Mr. Meehan are of course due to the 
development of two ovules or two seeds in 
place of one; but in the case of the Osage 
Orange, as we understand it, two embryo- 
plants were produced in one and the same 
ovule. This, though assuredly unusual, is yet 
easily intelligible from the fact that under 
ordinary circumstances there are several ger- 
minal vesicles in the same embryo sack, 
though usually only one of these vesicles be- 
comes fertilized and developed into a new 
plant. 

Plurality of embryos in the same seed has 
been noticed in several genera, and is indeed 
frequent in the seeds of the orange. Several 
such instances are recorded in Dr. Masters’ 
work on ‘ Vegetable Teratology,’ wherein in- 
stances of the adhesisn of the double embryos 
so produced are alluded to, though Mr. Mee- 
han seems to have overlooked them,—in par- 
ticular, one case cited by Mr. Thwaites, 


wherein two embryos were contained in one 


seed of a Fuchsia, and had been adherent. 
What is still more remarkable, the two em- 
bryos were different,—a circumstance attrib- 
utable to their hybrid origin, the seed con- 
taining them being the result of the fertilisa- 
tion of Fuchsia coccinea (Hort.), ¢. e., magel- 
lanica, by the pollen of F. fulgens. This last 
is avery important fact for horticulturists, as 
bearing on the question of graft-hybridisation, 
potato grafting, and the like, while it affords 
confirmation of the much doubted ‘ trifacial 
orange, produced, as is affirmed, by causing 
the seeds of the citron, the orange and the 
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lime to adhere together. ‘The fruit produced|a furrow through the sand. He seldom 


hy this tree exhibits three distinct species in- 
cluded in one rind, the divisisns being per- 
fectly visible externally, and the flavor of each 
compartment as different as if it had grown 
on a separate tree.’ 

The specimen kindly forwarded to us by 
our correspondent consists of two seedling 
plants of the Osage Orange, free above the 
sears which indicate the position of the coty- 
ledous, and free from the commencement of 
the roots downwards; the caulicles (tigella), 
which are nearly two inches in length, are 
firmly united together. ‘There is nothing in 
the specimen before us to indicate when the 
union took place; it may have doneso in the 
seed itself, or it may have occurred in the 
early stages of germination from the close 
contact of two seedling plants ” 

In addition to these remarks, another cor- 
respondent in the same paper states that he 
had seen a specimen of Doelichos throw two 
stems from one seed in !870, and in 1868, a 
seed of Cocos Romanzoffiana, and of Areca 
rubra, both yielded plants which are now 
growing in the Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
and which on examinetion wil! be found to 
have originated from one embryo. 

S. R. R. 
ae 


From the American Naturalist. 
THE ANT LION, 
BY J. H. EMER&TON. 

On the 29th of August, while hunting spi- 
ders among the rocks on the hill north of 
Bartholomew's pond in South Danvers, Mass., 
I unexpectedly found the pit of an ant lion 
(Myrmeleo immaculatue De Geer), in a clear 
space under the shade of a large boulder. The 
pit was about two inches in diameter and one 
deep. ‘The insect himself was hid at the bot- 
tom, but when I dropped bits of earth into 
the hole he showed his position by throwing 
up sand. I then dug him ont and took him 
home with me, where I put him into a bowl 
of dry, coarse sand, such as is used by masons 
for mortar. He remained buried for several 
days, but finally came to the surface, dug his 
pitfall, and gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving his habits. At first he was so timid 
that as soon as any one approached he stopped 
where he was and remained motionless until 
left alone. If his pitfall was destroyed he 
dug a new one; but during all the time I 


kept him I never saw the whole process of | 


digging it. 

When taken ont of the sand and laid on 
the surface he would keep quite still for a few 
moments, then retreat backward, by jerks, 
under the sand. He never moved forward, 
but always backward, by the contractions of 
his abdomen as much as by his feet, making 


travelled an inch in one direction, and often 
nade a complete circle in that distance. I 
think he commenced his pitfall by making a 
circle of this kind, and afterward throwing 
out the sand from the centre. In digging he 
used his flat head and jaws, which were pushed 
under several grains of sand and then jerked 
upward, throwing their load sometimes as far 
as six inches, and always far enough to avoid 
leaving a ridge around the pitfall. When 
the pit was finished he was entirely concealed 
beneath it, except his jaws, which were spread 
apart horizontally at the bottom. The sur- 
face of the pit being as steep as the sand could 
be piled up, was very easily disturbed, and 
when an insect ventured over the edge the 
ant lion was apprised of it at once by the 
falling sand. He immediately began to throw 
up sand from the bottom, deepening the pit 
and so causing the sand to slip down from the 
sides and the insect with it. The ant-lion 
seized it with his Jong jaws and held it up 
above his head until he had sucked all he 
wanted from it, when he threw the remainder 
out of the hole and repaired the trap. On 
the under side of each jaw is a groove, extend- 
ing from one end to the other, and partly 
filled by the slender maxilla which lies in it, 
forming a tube, one end of which passes into 
the insect which is bitten, while the other 
opens near the mouth of the ant-lion. After 
eating he became more timid, and sometimes 
would not take a second insect. If, however, 
several were put into the pit at once, he would 
bite one after the other until all were killed, 
before deciding on which to begin. I fed 
him two or three times a week, usually with 
house-flies, cutting their wings off and letting 
him take them in his own way. In October, 
having occasion to travel some distance, I put 
him in an ounce bottle half filled with sand, 
corked him up, and carried him with me in 
my bag. In about a week I gave him a large 
house-fly, which he did not catch, not having 
room enough in the bottle to make a pitfall. 
I gave him no more food till the next March. 
Meanwhile he remained for several months on 
a shelf in my room. Occasionally I tipped 
him out, and always found him lively enough 
to right himself if turned on his back, and to 
retreat under the nearest sand. In January 
he was packed up in my trunk for more than 
a week, and when I opened it, after it had 
remained several days in a warm room, I 
found him as lively as when first caught. He 
afterwards became quite torpid again in a 
cold closet, where he remained through the 
rest of the winter. About the first of March, 
when flies began to be plenty, I commenced 
to feed him again. He found it rather awk- 
ward to catch insects in the bottle, as there 
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And here are the much-prized emblems 
Of the art she loved so well— 

Her pencils, and one little picture begun 
Ere Death’s shadows around her fell. 


was not room enough to make a pitfall, and 
his inability to move forward made it hard 
for him to seize an insect unless he met it di- 
rectly between his jaws. He soon, however, 
made pitfalls half an inch in diameter, which 
answered the purpose. Sometimes he lay on 
the surface of the sand with a few grains 
scattered over his back to conceal him from 
notice, and his jaws extended on the surface. 
If a fly was put into the bottle it would circle 
round close to the glass, and usually run over 
the ant-lion’s back. He would jerk up his 
head and attempt to seize it, which he seldom 
succeeded in doing the first time, If he 
caught a leg or wing he was unable to move 
nearer and shorten his hold, and the fly es- 
caped. He would often throw up the sand 
and try to undermine the fly. He would 
sometimes work an hour in these ways before 
the fly would get into a favorable p sition. I 
fed him every day or two until May 15th, 
when he spun a spherical cocoon around him, 
and remained enclosed until June 25th, a 
very hot day, when he came partly out, and 
leaving his pupa skin half in the cocoon ap- 
peared as a perfect fly, but did not spread his 
wings completely. 
on 
WHAT THEN? 

What then? Why, then, another pilgrim’s song; 

And then a hush of rest, divinely granted ; 
And then a thirsty stage (Ah me, 80 long !) 

And then a brook, just where it most is wanted. 
What then? The pitching of the evening tent ; 

And then, perchance, a pillow rough and thorny ; 
And then some sweet and tender message sent 

To cheer the faint one for to morrow’s journey. 


What then? The wailing of the midnight wind; 

A feverish sleep; a heart oppressed and aching ; 
And then a little water’s cruse to find 

Close by my pillow, ready for my waking. 
What then? I am not careful to inquire ; 

I know there will be tears, and fears and sorrow ; 
And then a loving Saviour drawing nigher, 

And saying; ‘‘Z will answer for the morrow.” 


What then? For all mysins His pardoning grace ; 
For all my wants and woes His loving k ndnegs ; 
For darkest shades the shining of God’s face ; 
And Christ’s own hand to leid me in my blind- 
ness. 
What then? Ashadowy valley, lone and dim ; 
And then a deep and darkly-rolling river: 
And then a flood of light—a seraph hymn, 
And God’s own emile, for ever and for ever ! 
— Boston Transcript. 

























Here are handkerchiefs hemmed by her own dear 
hands 
And marked with her own sweet name ; 
And dainty mbbons and numberless things 
That a young girl loves to claim. 


Here are boots which encased her slender feet, 
And gloves all faded and worn, 

Which still bear the shape of the little hands 
That, alas ! are forever gone. 


And here is something still dearar to me, 
These tresses of chestnut hair ; 

For only a few short months ago 
They shaded her forehead fair. 


But ah! these relics precious 
Cam be eaten by ‘*‘ moth and rust ;”’ 
They belonged to that mortal part of her 
Which is mouldering away to dust. 


But I know that in one of the mansions 
In the ‘* Father’s house’’ on high, 

The immortal part of my darling child 
Will greet me by and by. 


Tbhavk God for this priceless treasure ! 
This faith with uplifted eye, 
That can pierce the gloom of sorrow’s night, 
And see the land which is ever bright, 
Where our loved ones can never die. 
L. M. L. 


— Boston Transcript. 
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From the Mt. Pleasant Journal of Third moath Ist, 1871. 


CONVERTED CONVICTS IN THE IOWA PENI- 
TENTIARY. 
BY JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 

‘My word shall not return unto me void.” 

More than a year since Mary H. Rogers, 
a Minister in the religious Society of Friends, 
was constrained iv the love of Christ to visit 
the Iowa Penitentiary. While there her 
tongue was loosed to preach the everlasting 
gospel with pathos and fervor. Her voice 
was lifted up in prayer, as the chaplain said 
to me, like thatof an angel. The influence 
was wonderful upon the prisoners. It was 
like an electric fire, and many cried to the 
Lord for mercy. Two of the men, John 
Walker and Richard Allen, were so power- 
fully impressed that the warden and keepers 
regarded them as converted men. Subse- 
quently other Friends visited the prison. 
These two men, strange as it may appear, 
made request to be received into membership 
among Friends. It is well known to all ac- 
quainted with the usage of this branch of the 
Christian church, that much diseretion is used 
in the initiation of members. Applications 
from such a source were without a parallel. 
The parties were visited by judicious commit- 
tees, and after much deliberation and prayer- 
ful desire for divine guidance, they were re- 
ceived into membership by Chestnut Hill 
Monthly Meeting—the largest Monthly Meet- 





LINES. 
SUGGESTED BY READING THE ‘‘ BABY’S DRAWER.’’ 
I, too, have a drawer of treasures, 
That belonged to a daughter fair; 


Who passed away ere her life’s young day 
Had been clouded with sorrow or care. 


Here’s her basket with scissors and thimble, 
And the work folded carefally nigh, 

With threaded needle waiting the hands 
That forever have laid them by. 
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ing, it is said, in Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
being a branch of Jowa Yearly Meeting. John 
Walker’s sentence for five years had nearly 
expired, Richard Allen had seven years yet 
to serve. Richard was recently ordered to 
make billiard cues. He remonstrated with 
the officer, saying, I cannot do it, gambling 
caused me to be here; I am willing to work 
and do not wilfully disobey the rules, but I 
am conscientious in this thing. He was re- 
ported to the next higher officer and threat- 
ened with punishment. He meekly replied 
the punishment he could bear, but never 
could consent to do the work required. The 
warden was appealed to. It is said he is a 
man of rigid decision, but has nevertheless a 
compassionate heart. (Would that all oc- 
eupying such responsible positions were not 


only possessed of iron will, but that spirit of 


reclaiming love which results from a practi- 
cel acquaintance with the gospel of Christ.) 
Punishment in prisons is represented to be 
sometimes condign and terrible. In this case 
the appeal to the warden reached the witness 
in his soul. He left the converted man, tell- 
ing him not to make the cues until he heard 
from him again. Subsequently he informed 
friends he should never make the request 
again. 

Every reader will be touched wi ha sense 
of the power of God in its workings in this re- 
generated convict’s soul. Comment would be 
a supererogation. Having visited prisons at 
divers times in several of the States, and be- 
come satisfied that visitations impelled by a 
prayerful desire for the conversion of the fal- 
len may result in good, even when the visitor 
may feel distrustful, I will relate here a single 
instance. Accompanied by my dear wife and 
the well known President of the Peace 
Union, A. H. Love, of Philadelphia, we visit- 
ed Moyamensing. I attempted to speak. 
Seeing only iron doors, I trembled ; fearing I 
was not close enough to my Saviour to bene- 
fit the hundreds who could hear though they 


could not see the speaker, I was about to leave | 


the prison with the burden, when an impres- 
sion came upon me to go to the nearest cell. 
I did so, and turned open the outer door. 
There stood a young man not more than 
twenty years of age—his face pale as ashes. 
He thrust his hand between the bars, grasped 
my extended hand and said, “ God bless you 
for coming here this day; you can’t know the 
good you have done me.” God made this poor 
man a minister to me. I left the prison a 
wiser man than I wentin. I have felt a very 
deep interest in the cases of John Walker 
and Richard Allen. Recently we went to 
visit the Monthly Meeting that had received 























had in thelight, might be favored to continue 
its duty. When we went into the meeting, 
which was lerge, John Walker was in the 
auditory. He had been released two weeks— 
he is a young man of 27, born in Scotlaad— 
he had wandered from house to house candidly 
telling he was from prison. He sought employ- 
ment and something to eat. At last in his ex- 
tremity he went to the Burlington jail and beg- 
ged for work and food. The jailor did what 
some professed Christians would not, “ took 
him in and ministered tohim.” A letter came 
to Friends. He sat in the meeting during 
the service, often in tears. The Monthly 
Meeting appointed a committee to extend to 
him a kind welcome, secure to him a home 
and such advice and aid as his case might re- 
quire. He spent the night at the hospitable 
home of Ellwood and Lydia Osborn, who had 
taken the new member with them. “Here we 
had a conversation at length with John 
Walker, and became satisfied of his sincerity 
and parted with him, giving him our hearty 
benediction, and have not failed night and 
day to intercede at the Throne of Grace for 
his preservation, and that the Christian com- 
munity may extend to him the courtesies and 
kindness which are needed to aid him in the 
path he has chosen. A few days since we 
saw him again in his new home with our val- 
ued Friends Jonathan and Lydia J, Osborn, 
and have written this narrative at his earnest 
request and that of several members who were 
instrumental in introducing him into the circle 
of religious Society. 


ALGIERS. 


A wandering correspondent contributes to 
a London paper the following notes on Al- 
giers: 

“Perhaps there is no place in the world 
where modern civilization and ancient East- 
ern life and manners come into such close 
contact, and therefore stand out in so striking 
a contrast, as they do in Algiers. The whole 
of that portion of the town which faces the 

sea, and borders the quays and harbors is as 
thoroughly French as Marseilles or Toulon. 
The handsome Place du Gouvernement, with 
its cafés, colonnades, aud public buildings, 
voll be just like that of any French pro- 
vincial town, were it not for the magnificent 
palm trees which overshadow the marble 
| fountain in one corner, and for the dazzling 
white walls of the great mosque with its ele- 
gant minaret, which forms one side of the 
square. The quays, crowded with sailors, 
and lined by large warehouses, and the vast 
harbor protected by piers, forts and break- 
waters, and filled with large steamers and 





them. The visit was induced from an anxie-| merchant shipping, has an entirely French 
ty that the meeting having taken the steps it | appearance, as has also the broad and hand- 
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some Boulevard de |’Impératrice, with Untteliivned eanentn dete | its 
loug range of new white buildings. Behind 
this boulevard and the Place du Gouverne 
ment are several straight streets, mostly at 
right angles to each other, all arcaded and 
full of excellent shops: but even here one 
sees something of Arab life. Arab boys 
————s accost one, offering to black one’s 

ots or selling cigar lights, while stately 
men, wrapped up in white drapery, every 
now and then are met with, or half naked 
black beggars. 

“When, however, we reach by a broad 
flight of steps the Place du Chartres, where 
the daily market is held, we come upon one 
of the most animated and picturesque scenes 
it is possible to see in any city in the world. 
Here French and Arab life thoroughly meet, 
and are seen in the most striking contrast. 
The whole place is one moving mass of 
human life, and displays every shade and 
hue of every color under the sun. Fruit, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, alive and 
dead, meat, bread, flour, in short, every 
necessary of life, are here offered for sale by 
both French and Arab dealers; it would be 
difficult to say which are the more noisy of 
the two. The purchasers, also, are of both 
races, and the clatter kept up by the con- 
stant bargaining going on, by the cries of 
the vendors, the eackle of the poultry, the 
shrill shrieks of Arab boys, and barking of 
dogs, is positively deafening, 

“There cannot be a place, I should think, 
better supplied with provisions than Algiers: 
the butchers’ shops in the arcades round this 
market place, principally kept by very pic- 
turesque Arabs, ‘offer meat of every kind ; 
the vegetables here displayed are most abun- 
dant and varied—salads and cabbages of the 
brightest green, peas, beans, yams, enormous 
potatoes, the vellowest carrots, the pinkest 
radishes, and the most crimson tomatoes. 
The fruit is specially tempting, and of every 
possible sort; the grapes are in size larger 
than the largest hot- house grapes we see in 
England; figs are large and plentiful; oranges 
and lemons abound ; olives! pears and apples | 
can almost be had for the asking, while pome- 
granates, bananas, and the prickly figs which 
grow on the cactus plant, all of which are 
thoroughly Africaa, are to be purchased for 
the smallest of coins at every stall. In the 
centre of this market, and shade: 
ing willow, is a large marble fountain, form- 
ing the most picturesque point in this lively 
scene. Round it lay sleepy Arabs in grace- 
ful attitudes, while swarthy children dabble 
in its waters, and the cleaner vendors wash 
their hands and faces in its streams. 

“Above the market we begin at once to as- 
cend the steep hillside on which Algiers is 
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built, and penetrate directly into the purely 
Arab portion of the town. Here nothing 
European meets our view; narrow streets, or 
rather lanes, mostly consisting of steps and 
roughly paved, formed by whitewashed, over- 
hanging houses, with arched deorways and 
small grated windows; shops open to the 
street, in which squatting Arabs, not over- 
burdened with clothing, sitting cross-legged, 
are hard at work at some trade—shoemaking, 
tailoring or embroidery. Here and there 
zume beautiful bit of Moorish architecture is 
disclosed in an old doorway or window, and 
the groups in the streets, whether beggar 
children, with dark, almost black skins, and 
the brightest of eyes, or the bare-legged men, 
toiling up with large w water-pitchers, or some 
other heavy load on their heads or shoulders, 
or veiled women, a waddling mass of white 
garments, huge, baggy trousers, tight, awk- 
ward slippers, with their dark eyes only to 
be seen peering out of this abundance of 
white drapery, are everywhere novel and 
picturesque. All this back part of Algiers 
is made up of steep, narrow streets of this 
kind ; they lead to a French fortress and a 
number of barracks at the top of the hill, 
where there is a grand view of the bay, the 
harbor and the city. 

“Just behind the Place du Gouvernement 
stand three interesting public buildings; two 
of these, the Government House and the 
Archbishop’s residence, were both formerly 
Moorish palaces, the former belonging to the 
Dey, the latter to his chief minister. The 
Archevéché can be seen at any time on ap- 
plication to the porter. The court is an ex- 
quisite specimen of Moorish architecture, sur- 

|rounded by a double row of columns sup- 
| porting arches of delicate lacework and ele- 
2 gant tracery. The Government House, which, 
as councils are constantly being held in the 
grand galoon, ii is not easy to see—is a still 
finer building, externally jike one of the most 
| impos sing Venetian palaces. The patis is 
| larger than that of the neighboring palace, 
aud the rooms far more imposing. ‘The carv- 
ing and coloring of the walls and ceiling in 
delicate arabesque work, remind one of the 
Alhambra. The other, and the most striking 
edifice in this square, is the cathedral ; built 
| somewhat in the style of a mosque (where 
| one —— stood ) with a fine dome and 























flight of steps. "ie. nile morning, "when 


Marshal M’ Mahon, the Governor, and his 
brilliant staff were leaving the church, and 
two rows of Zouaves and Spahiz lined the 
steps on either side, while gay groups of peo- 
ple of all nations, and in every conceivable 
costume, stood around, the sight was a very 
pretty one. The interior of the cathedral is 
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in the same Mauresque style; it is not too| he doesright, praisehim. If, on the contrary, 
much overladen with ornament, but is simple | he does something amiss, do not be cross ; oil 
and chaste. There is some good stained glass | your voice and words with the oil of love.” 

in the windows behind the choir. The func- The old gentleman went home, and no 
tions here are very imposing. The choir isa} harsh or ugly word was found in his house 
large one, and extremely well trained; the | afterward. Every family should have a bottle 
organ, too, is good, and the services are well | of this precious oil, for every family is hable 
attended. They make, however, little im-| to a creaking hinge in the shape of a fretful 
pression on the Arabs; I never saw one | disposition, a cross temper, a harsh tone, or a 


enter the church. 

“ Mosques, of course, abound in Algiers, 
but there are two specially large ones; they 
are very ancient, bare, dreary, whitewashed 
buildings; their floors covered with matting 
and carpet. After very careful ablution 
many of the worshippers appear, after a 
short prayer, to lie down on these mats and 
compose themselves to sleep. The Arabs are 
very particular in obliging strangers to take 
off their boots before they enter these sacred 
places. The larger Mosque boasts a magnifi 
cent marble colonnade in the Moorish style 
and quite recently erected; connected with 
itisan Arab court of justice. Here I ob- 
served a highly characteristic and interesting 
scene—an Arab judge, a very venerable white 
bearded pergon, with spectacles, surrounded 
by an equally venerable group of assessors, 
engaged in administering justice. Each 
seemed to be provided with some large book 
or parchment, and the faces of these old men 
strikingly reminded me of those ancient rab 
bis in Hunt’s glorious picture of ‘The Find- 
ing of Our Saviour in the Temple.’ The 
criminals, plaintiffs, defendants, or whatever 
they were, made a terrible noise, though in 
this they were quite outdone by a number of 
veiled women, who shrieked in the shrillest 
and most inharmonious tones at the court 
from behind a screen.” 


THE BOTTLE OF OIL. 


Once upon a time there lived an old gentle- 
mau ina large house. He had servants and 
everything he wanted, yet he was not happy ; 
and when things did not go as he wished, he 
was cross. At last his servants left him. 
Quite out of temper, he weut to a neighbor 
with the story of his distresses. | 

“It seems to me,” said the neighbor, “ it 
would be well for you to oil yourself a little.” | 

“To oil myself!” 

“Yes, and I will explain. Some time ago, 
one of the doors in my house creaked. No- 
body therefore liked to go in or out by it. 
One day I oiled its hinges, and it has been 
constantly used by everybody since.” 

“Then you think I am like your creaking 
door,” cried the old gentleman. ‘ How do 
you want me to oil myself?” 

“That’s an easy matter,” said the neighbor. 
“Go home and engage a servant, and when 





fault-finding spirit.— Child’s Paper. 


The following remarks on the subject of 
fairs, taken from the Publie Ledger of this 
city, so fully accord with our views that we 
transfer them to our columns: 


A PROPER THING TO DO. 


At the Wilmington Methodist Conference 
a resolution has been unanimously adopted 
condemning “ gift enterprises,” and “ gambling 
at church fairs.” It is somewhat surprising 
that these practices, thoughtlessly indulged in 
and encouraged by a great many good people, 
have not been dentinal by all church 
authorities. Though they do not seem to re- 
gard those lotteries and “ chances” adopted 
to raise money for good purposes, in the light 
of gambling, yet they are in reality nothing 
else; and they are calculated to do great 
mischief in familiarizing young people with a 
species of demoralizing influences from which 
they should be seduously guarded. It is a 
long time since we felt obliged to banish all 
favorable mention of them from the columns 
of this paper, together with fairs generally. 
It would be a good thing, now that the move- 
ment has begun, for the leading people in our 
church congregations to try to find some other 
way to raise money than by “ fairs” and 
“bazaars.” They interfere sadly with the 
regular course of retail business ; they injure 
the trade of a worthy ciass of retail dealers 
who are mostly women; they generally come 
at a season of the year when these poor people 
should be reaping their harvest after the long 
dull season of summer and fall; and they 
bring the voluntary and gratuitous labor of 
wealthy families into competition with the 
compelled Jabor of the poor needle women 
who have to depend on their earnings for 
their daily bread. 





Forty-first Annual Report of the “Female Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm 
Poor with Clothing,” &c. 

In presenting the details of our labors 
during the past year, we feel bound to add 
our acknowledgment of the kindness and 
thoughtfulness of those whose contributions 
have enabled us to extend our sphere of use- 
fulness. The funds entrusted to our care, we 
have endeavored to employ judiciously. 
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and cut into garments by the members, and 
afterwards given to poor women to be made 
up at their own homes. Many poor families 
look forward each year with anxiety to the 
opening of our winter session, which furnish- 
es them the work, the remuneration fur which 
ekes out the slender pittance upon which they 
exist. 

Over 1400 garments have been thus made 
up, and afterwards given to the sick and in- 
firm and to children unable to work. This 
distribution has, we think, been carefully 
managed, the members personally visiting the 
families thus relieved. By so doing, we be- 
come acquainted with their wants and their 
trials, and it is not only the material warmth 
and comfort afforded, when the “ wherewithal 
to clothe and to feed” is handed forth, but it 


gives the opportunity of offering a word of 


The goods purchased have been cm aa 


encouragement and sympathy, and we trust 
that some weary hands have been strength- 
ened and suffering spirits soothed by the 
knowledge that others dre not unmindful of 
their sorrows and privations. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts. 


To balance in Treasury last year, $382.09 
** Annual subscriptions and donations, 827.00 
** Interest on bonds, &c., 477.76 





$1336.85 


Expenses. 

By cash paid for goods, shoes, Xc., $834.62 
= re ** sewing, 255.78 
‘* investment in city loan, 200.25 
** balance in Treasury, 26.20 





. $1336.85 
Anne M, Neepiss, President, 
S. W. corner 12th and Race Sts. 


Euizasetu J. Ferris, Treasurer, 
No. 937 Franklin St. 


Racuet M. Bippte, Secretary, 
No. 1705 Arch St. 


Philadelphia, Third month, 1871. 


ITEMS. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received at Lieut. Gen. 
Sheridan’s headquarters in Chicago from Fort 
Laramie and other points in Wyoming Territory 
that the Indians are breaking up their camps north 
of the Pacific Railroad, and are preparing to move 
south on the opening of spring, to occupy their 
reservations in the Indian Territory. The Arrapa- 
hoes are the foremost in the movement, having 
started on the journey in large numbers. The ap- 
prehensions which the recent dispatches to Wash- 
ington aroused that the breaking up of winter 
would at the same time cause trouble among the 
savages themselves as well as the whites are dis- 
pelled to a certain extent by information that the 
Government agents are actively engaged in assist- 
ing the movement of the tribes, so that everything 
is expected to pass off smoothly, and war, it is 
thought, will be avoided. There are great num- 





bers of Indians in the region of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and in Wyoming Territory ; but all of the 
tribes, including the Arrapahoes and other bands, 
are disposed to be peaceable, and, if the Sioux do 
not disturb them, the prospect now is that the sum- 
mer will see all the savages safely withdrawn to 
their reservations. 


Pror. Cook, State Geologist of New Jersey, calls at- 
tention to a considerable waste of the coast-line. The 
United States Survey proves either a washing away 
or a recession of the Jersey coast to a depth of one 
hundred yards in thirty years. Much of the coast 
from here to Florida is supposed to have suffered in 
like manner. The worst part of the mischief is 
that the sands are blown inland, spreading over 
much land that would be otherwise valuable and 
destroying vegetation. The fringe of cedar forests 
which formerly served as a protection have been 
cut down, and any regrowth is prevented by the 
drifting sands. Prof. Cook’s remedy is that which 
is used in Holland for the preservation of meadows 
and cultivated lands. This is the common beach- 
grass. It grows on our dry beaches, ani is more 
vigorous than any other land plant. The roots 
form a tenacious net-work, binding the sands and 
holding them in place. He urges systematic and 
concerted effort to line our coasts with this valua- 
ble plant, which in other countries is protected by 
penal laws. 


Emp.LoymMent oF Women in Russia.—An Imperial 
ukase on this subject has been issued, specifying 
the posts in the public service where women may 
in future be employed. By the first article of this 
ukase special courses of lectures in midwifery for 
women are to be established in the Imperial univer- 
sities, and every effort is to be made to secure the 
attendance at these lectures of as many female stu- 
dents as possible, with a view to the training of 
accoucheuses for each district of the empire. Wo- 
men are also to be encouraged to accept places as 
nurses in the military hospitals, for eventual ser- 
vice in the field if necessary ; and a certain number 
of schoolmistresses are to be appointed in the ele- 
mentary schools. Finally, women will be admitted 
to a certain proportion of appointments in the tele- 
graphic department and in the accounts branch of 
the Ministry of the Interior. 


Tue powerfal effects of ice masses when started 
in streams by spring freshets have been illustrated 
in the Penobscot. Huge cakes were tilted h‘gh in 
air, and raised upon one another toa height es- 
timated from ten to thirty feet. Masses weighing 
hundreds of tons were thrown over upon a road 
adjoining the river, while other masses ground out 
great paths for themselves ia the river bed. The 
whole scene is represented as one of exceeding in- 
terest. The ice breaks up earlier this season than 
has been kuown for some thirty years. 


Tue Spanish Government has made the proposi- 
tion to sell to our government the islands of Cuba 
and rorto Rico for the sum of $100,000,000, to be 
paid in instalments. 


A Kentucky church is used by four different de- 
nominations alternately. 


There was a severe inudation at Vienna 2d mo. 
12th, and 4000 persons were driven from their homes 
by the flood. 


It is said that out of twenty-one millions of Itali- 
ans, seventeen millions are still unable to read or 
write. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1871. 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


pit WOW By FFs 
N. W. on tak and Chestnut ‘Then, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joun P. McLzar, Epw. Bainenurst, Jr., 

Wuuiam Boss, Wut G. Grssons, 

Tuomas D. Wess, Gzorce W. Strong, 

Wittiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, 

Grorce W. Buss, Wu H. Swirr, 

Wiuuam 8. Himes, Samvgt Bancxort, Jz. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


or Cincinnat!, 0 





311.610 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
enly perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. 5. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open 

Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 

the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuar.es H, Daruneron, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipyey P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nivzs. 


This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a Cull College course, yet desire the advantages 


of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
& promivent characteristic. 


further particulars address ‘ 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


INDICES, HiSTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 


To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
For sale by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
41 6m. Philedelphia. — 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
. 26 South Second St., 
Have just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out of the market. 325 TFN 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 
vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MusLINS! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 


TO RENT 


On moderate terms, in Jenkintown, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., a large and commodious house, with yard 
and good vegetable garden. Very convenient to 
the city at almost every hour of the day. 

Apply soon to Dr. JNO. PAXSON, 

325.41 On the premises. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 





108. w.y. 












INTELLIGENCER. 





FRIEX D8’ 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY... 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families. in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 





friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 


22. a 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, ) p.i ina) 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S., i a 


liENRY ALBERTSON & BRO. |FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


26 8. Second St., Philadelphia, 


Are taking especial pains this Spring to meet the 
needs of their plain trade. They have now open, 


Beautiful Dark Brown Mohairs, | 


Pongees, just landed, 


Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs. 


The above goods being all of our own ordering, 
we can furnish them by:the yard or piece. 

We have also Dark Brown and Steel Dress and 
Bonnet Silk, and the best line of 


BLACK SILKS 


we have ever offered. 311 tin 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furuished, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. For circulars, &., address MELLIS 8S. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 

218 tf 


MARY C. PRATT, 


PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 
211 41 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 


. the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 


FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B,.—8S. B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bgt’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole atteution to the same, 
hoping from lovug experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
7 WLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Areh St. 








! 


Neapolitan Silks, Brown & Steel. | 


No. !40 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 


goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 


ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
311.75 B tween 14th and 15th &Srs., New York. 


700 ARCH STREET, 


Have opened the following lots of goods, to which 
we call especial attention : 
300 yds. Bleached Huck. Towelling, at 14 c. 
750 ‘* Russia Crash, good, at 124 c. 

60 ‘* Cotton Table Cloth, at 31}, worth 50 ¢. 
500 “ Shirt Fronts (our own make), from 31 to 60¢ 
13 lots Bleck Alpacas, from 31} to 75 ¢. 

2 ‘* Black Alpaca Poplins, at 50 c., worth 75. 

17 ‘* Pure Black Mohairs, from 62} to $1.25. 

5 ‘* Black Mohair Tamise, new and desirable. 
Black Silks, a full line, from $1.50 up. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, from $1.25 up. 


WHITE GOODS. WHITE GOODS. 
Satin Plaid Nainsooks, 20, 25, 28, 31 up to 62 c¢. 
Soft finished Cambrics and French Nainsooks. 
Victoria Lawns, Swiss Muslina and Corded Piques. 
India Twill Long Cloth and Linen Lawn. 

Huck. Towels, large assortment, from 10 c¢. to $1.25. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $5.00 to $12.00. 
150 ps. Calicoes, Best Makes, at 123. 

N. B. No trouble to show goods. 

N. B. Samples given cheerfully. 

N. B. Samples sent to all parts of the country. 

N. B. Goods expressed at the shortest notice. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


7ta & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
34 71 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 50 North Ninth Street. 
; PHILADELPHIA. 


_ THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 





